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EDITORIAL 


COMMERCIAL TV FACES AN IMPASSE 


Television has such tremendous 
potentialities that it is difficult to 
understand why it still too often 
fails to meet the challenge it faces. 
Networks and stations have poured 
money into television (oftentimes, 
in the opinion of many, at the ex- 
pense of radio programming) but 
there seems to be no relief from 
the barrage of crime programs, 
second-rate Westerns, and re-runs 
of old films. 

Perhaps Walter Goodman was 
correct in his recent analysis. Writ- 
ing in the New Republic for No- 
vember 1, 1954 about children’s 
current TV entertainment, he put 
it this way: 

Even its most rabid defenders 

. would be hard put to demon- 
strate that American television 
measures up to its potentialities. 

The reason it does not and prob- 

ably never will—just as radio 

never did—can be reduced to the 
simplest economics. Why should 

a local station manager—a man 

who was promoted for his com- 


mand of a balance sheet—lay out 
cash for talent and the physical 
properties to produce uncertain 
money-makers when he can ob- 
tain a gross of perenially popu- 
lar Westerns at a reasonable ren- 
tal and be comfortably set for 
ever and ever? 

Speaking of children’s TV pro- 
grams recently, Enid Love, assis- 
tant head of school broadcasting 
for the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, had this to say: 

The programs must be planned 
and produced by men and wo- 
men with a genuine concern for 
the well-being of children as 
well as a feeling for the medium 
with which they work. 


This basic philosophy of British 
television makes it easy to under- 
stand why our sister nation, with 
only one television channel, offers 
a richer variety of programs for 
children in any given week than 
do all our commercial networks, 


local stations, and package pro- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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New York State Experiments In Ed. TV 


Angela McDermott* 


Executive Producer, TV Programs, Mohawk-Hudson Council on Educational TV 


The Mohawk-Hudson Council on 
Educational Television was started 
in May, 1953 after it was discov- 
ered that New York State was un- 
likely in the near future to be 
working on its own educational 
channels. A group of interested 
citizens in the WRGB, Schenec- 
tady, viewing area, together with 
WRGB, organized “to prepare and 
present educational television pro- 
grams and to engage in research.” 
This statement is from their Uni- 
versity of the State of New York 
charter (June, 1953), the first of 
its kind to be granted by the New 
York State Board of Regents. 

The Council boasts approximate- 
ly 135 member organizations com- 
posed of civic, cultural, and edu- 
cational institutions in the WRGB 
viewing area. WRGB offered a 
daily morning hour to the Council 


plus a contribution (for two 
years) toward the salary of a full- 
time producer. The remaining 
costs are made up by service fees 
paid annually by member organ- 
izations. These fees range from 
$10 for Historical Societies to $50, 
plus 10 cents per enrolled student, 
for colleges and schools (not to ex- 
ceed $250). The MHCET is a Cor- 
poration administered by a Board 
of Governors, representing each 
type of agency in the Council. The 
writer, trained in teaching and in 
television, serves as executive pro- 
ducer for the Council’s programs. 
Since September, 1953, these num- 
ber 560 programs. “TV School- 
time” is one of the country’s first 
organized working experiments 
with regular teaching television on 
a commercial channel. It is now 
in its second year of telecasting 


* Announcement was made recently that Miss McDermott had been given the top 
McCall Award for 1954 in the annual competition for women in radio and television. 
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with two half-hour programs ev- 
ery morning, five days a week, 
from September through June. 
The programs are planned in 
series, or units, of 13 weeks for 
each subject. Half are aimed at 
grade or high school pupils and are 
received in member schools; the 
remainder are directed primarily 
to housewives or adults at home. 

At the end of the Fall 1954 
series, 47 separate series of edu- 
cational television programs total- 
ling 560 individual programs had 
been presented by the member 
groups. Over 1,500 people had 
been trained and appeared before 
the cameras during that period. 
Estimates based on last year’s 
viewing audience place this year’s 
prospective class at better than 
20,000 for some programs. 

From “Fun with French” (Sche- 
nectady public schools) to “Science 
& Safety” (Parochial schools); 
from “Health Friends” (Rens- 
selaer County public schools) to 
“Human Relations for Students” 
(Amsterdam public schools); and 
such adult programs as “Medically 
Speaking” (Albany Medical Col- 
lege); “Shortcuts with Shorthand” 
(Glens Falls); and “Headline Geo- 
graphy” (Schenectady); there have 
been a variety of formats and ways 
of teaching the 26 courses for chil- 
dren in the classroom, and for the 
24 courses for adults at home. 

The mail response to “TV 
Schooltime” has been most gratify- 
ing. Several of the programs re- 
ceived nearly 1,000 pieces of mail 
each during a thirteen week series. 
Following is a sampling of some 
of the typical mail comments: 

Concerning the program “Short- 
cuts with Shorthand”: “Mr. P. is 
70 years old and a widower. I am 
a housewife with four children. To 
him, as to me, shorthand is a chal- 
lenge which we enjoy. We dictate 
words and sentences when we talk 
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over the phone, then check our 
own to see if they are right.” 

A “Speak Spanish” 
wrote: “We have just returned 
home from a trip to Yucatan, 
Guatemala, and Mexico, and are 
more convinced than ever of the 
importance of speaking Spanish. 
We have felt that your Spanish 
lessons on “TV Schooltime” were 
very valuable to us in helping to 
learn Spanish, in fact, much more 
valuable than the record series we 
have been using.” 


viewer 


Praising three programs, “Ca- 
reers for Women”, “Fun with 
French”, and “Let’s Take a Trip”, 
a writer said: “Whenever I have 
the opportunity, I participate in 
your TV classes. I especially en- 
joyed your “Careers for Women.” 
Also your first grade group was 
a delight, and today, after taking 
a trip to Mexico with that amaz- 
ingly poised little group of fifth 
graders, I simply must voice my 
praise of the work you are doing. 
The French lessons for elementary 
children also come in for a great 
deal of praise. Keep up the good 
work.” 

The series “Medically Speak- 
ing” brought these responses: 
“Just want to write in to say how 
much I enjoy and derive from the 
‘Medically Speaking’ program. I 
think a person’s mind can be re- 
lieved and eased by watching this 
program. Hope the series will con- 
tinue”; “I find your programs very 
interesting and geared to the un- 
derstanding of average lay people. 
Yet not too simplified (which is 
appreciated). Do you plan to have 
a series on pediatrics?” 

Programs such as “Speak Span- 
ish,” “Shortcuts with Shorthand,” 
“The First ‘R’ Reading,” and 
“Headline Geography,” send out 
materials for adults to help them 
in studying the course. To help 
teachers prepare themselves and 





their class to use the programs 
chosen, and to follow up the pro- 
gram after its presentation, pre- 
program materials for 13 weeks 
ahead are sent to all member 
schools. 

The Program Committee of the 
Council, which selects program 
series from those submitted by 
members, has kept in mind that 
it would not be good programming 
to duplicate areas of education 
which are already well done in 
most schools. Represented on the 
Program Committee are _ schools, 
colleges, parochial membership, 
adult education, and commercial 
television. The particular kind of 
educational television being done 
on “TV Schooltime” is planned as 
good teaching programs with re- 
sultant good public relations, not 
the reverse order. Bringing per- 
sonnel, materials, and techniques, 
into the schools and living rooms 
which might not now be available 
to all, doing programs which are 
both good education and good tele- 


vision .. . and, furthering the cause 
of educational television, are in- 
cluded in the philosophy which the 
Mohawk-Hudson Council on Edu- 
cational Television has been evolv- 
ing in the year and a half of tele- 
vision. 

It has been felt that the train- 
ing of people to do and to use edu- 
cational TV is of almost equal im- 
portance to the production of good 
educational television programs. 
Training is done through studio 
workshops, other group meetings, 
and personal conferences. Mimeo- 
graphed materials are available 
to member organizations to help 
them get started and adjust to a 
new medium with the problems of 
using visual materials, of copy- 
rights, permissions, unions, script- 
ing, and behavior in front of 
cameras. If this training could be 
done in several areas, the people 
needed to do educational programs 
would be ready for the education- 
al channels if they become a real- 
ity in New York State. 





On the cover: 


Schooltime, 


“Science and You,” 
telecast Fridays 10:30 a.m. 
produced by the State 


on TV 


University College for Teachers, Al- 


bany. L. to R.: 


Dr. Hudson Winn, 


Richard Axtell. Standing: Jeanne Katz 
and Dr. Paul C. Lemon, 
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Dr. James L. Wilson, Chairman of 
the Department of Pediatrics and 
Communicable Diseases at the Uni- 
sity of Michigan, discusses feeding 
problems for the telecourse, “The 
Growing Baby.” 


Michigan TV Meets Needs 


Garnet R. Garrison 


Director of Television University of Michigan 


“... I intend to become a teach- 
er. I believe ‘Understanding The 
Child’ will help me understand the 
students I may teach some day.” 

“.. . to help me do a good job 
of raising children when I get 
married.” 

“Expecting!” 

Such comments as these show 
how University of Michigan tele- 
courses offer aid to persons with 
varied kinds of needs. These state- 
ments came from viewers who 
were enrolled in Understanding the 
Child, one of 25 telecourses pre- 
sented by the U-M Television 
Office during the last four years. 
This study of the child from age 5 
through 12 was presented as part 
of the weekly U-M “TV Hour” 
over WWJ-TV, Detroit, during the 
1951-52 school year. Instructed by 
Professor Willard Olson, dean of 
the University’s School of Educa- 
tion, this course was so popular 
that it has since been followed by 
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two other telecourses studying 
children of other ages: The Grow- 
ing Baby from birth to age five, and 
The Teen Ager: A _ Study of 
Adolescent Behavior. 

Understanding the Child was 
broken down into seven 30-min- 
ute programs and analyzed the 
physical, mental, emotional, and 
social growth of the child both at 
home and at school. Said one par- 
ent: “. .. I have often found my- 
self stopped as to how to handle 
a certain behavior problem with 
one or the other of the children. 
They are so close in age they feel 
they should be treated exactly 
the same, however, they are so 
different in temperament that they 
often have entirely different re- 
actions to discipline or even small 
treats. I realize now I have been 
expecting too much from the little 
girl, possibly because she is the 
older.” 


Two years later, in 1953, the 





Television Office presented a sec- 
ond course, The Growing Baby, 
which examined the needs and be- 
havior of children. This series was 
coordinated by Dr. Harry Towsley, 
associate professor of pediatrics 
and communicable diseases at Uni- 
versity Hospital with several guest 
authorities from the University 
Medical School. It surveyed child 
care and the physical and mental 
health of the infant. The programs 
in this series were enlivened by 
bringing real babies into the studio 
for demonstration purposes. “.. . if 
your models, the babies, represent 
the results of this type of care,” 
commented one mother, “I am 
looking forward to a very sweet, 
healthy, and well-adjusted baby.” 

Climaxing this study of children 
is a 15-week telecourse now being 
presented entitled The Teen Ager: 
A Study of Adolescent Behavior. 
This course started October 17 over 
WWJ-TV, Detroit, and will end 


February 6. Looking at what are 
probably the most difficult years 
of growing up, this timely series 
is instructed by Professor William 


C. Morse. Professor Morse, who 
teaches educational psychology at 
the University and directs the edu- 
cational program of the U-M Fresh 
Air Camp, has used panels and 
short dramas to get at the source 
of teen-age social and family prob- 
lems. Several guest phychologists, 
sociologists, and psychiatrists have 
appeared on these programs to 
discuss various aspects of teen-age 
behavior. 

Of course, programs on children 
are not the only ones presented by 
U-M Television. Included in the 
26 telecourses offered since tele- 
vision began at Michigan five 
years ago, have been such sub- 
jects as anthropology, psychology, 
astronomy, physics, photography, 
political science, mathematics, and 
engineering. Besides the current 
15-week series on the teen ager, a 


telecourse on the geology of Michi- 
gan was completed last fall on the 
“TV Hour.” Coordinated by Assis- 
tant Professor James Zumberge of 
the U-M Department of Geology, 
Our Changing Earth: The Geology 
of Michigan provided a thorough 
look at earth formations past and 
present, and studied the natural 
resources of the state. Replacing 
this seven-week series, is Planning 
Your Financial Future, a course de- 
signed to give practical aid in solv- 
ing personal and business finan- 
cial problems. On each of the 
financial “class sessions’ one or 
more specialists from Detroit 
banks and trust companies have 
appeared to discuss such practical 
subjects as the family budget, fi- 
nancing a home, consumer credit, 
wills, and the new income tax law. 
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Educational television has grown 
rapidly at Michigan. The “TV 
Hour” started in 1950 when the 
University was approached by De- 
troit television station WWJ-TV 
with an offer of weekly broadcast 
time and financial assistance. The 
offer was accepted and after a few 
weeks of preparation, University 
Television began sending out its 
telecourses to viewers in the De- 
troit' area. Now, five years later, 
the “TV Hour” is still seen every 
Sunday over WWJ-TV, but it is 
also carried by five other stations 
to give it a viewing audience of 
about 800,000. These other stations 
include WKZO-TV, Kalamazoo; 
WJIM-TV, Lansing; WPAG-TV, 
Ann Arbor; WWTYV, Cadillac, and 
WKNX-TV, Saginaw. 

Additional programs are shown 
over WOOD-TV, Grand Rapids: 
WPBN-TV, Traverse City; WKNX- 
TV, Saginaw; and WPAG-TV, Ann 
Arbor, placing University pro- 
grams on the schedule of at least 
one station in every “television 
area’ in the state. This network 
of eight stations is one of the larg- 
est educational state networks in 
the country. Such a state-wide 
distribution of programs is possible 
through the use of kinescope facil- 
ities which were installed in the 
U-M studios last spring. 

Three of the “TV Hour” courses 
have been selected for national 
distribution to educational stations 
throughout the country by the 
Educational Television and Radio 
Center, Ann Arbor. Among these 
was Understanding the Child, men- 


tioned above, which was presented 
in 1954 over KUHT-TV, Houston; 
KTHE-TV, Los Angeles; WHA-TV, 
Madison; KQED-TV, San Francis- 
co; WCET-TYV, Cincinnati; WQED- 
TV, Pittsburgh, and KUON, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

The writer serves as director of 
television at Michigan. He was 
formerly production director and 
supervisor of empioyee program 
training for the National Broad- 
casting Company in New York. In 
the fall of 1947, he accepted an 
appointment to head the radio and 
television area of the University’s 
Speech Department, and in 1950 
was appointed TV director. 

Audience comment shows that 
educational television not only has 
its “foot in the door” of this effec- 
tive communicating medium, but 
that it is being accepted more and 
more by persons who want to 
learn about the world in which 
they live. One “TV Hour” viewer 
wrote: “Please add my admiration 
to the already expressed reactions 
of thousands of others. Your pro- 
gram is excellent and I believe it 
shows great potential for further 
general education for the great 
masses of people in our fortunate 
nation who are unable for many 
reasons to attend the fine institu- 
tions of learning. Of course, not 
all people are able to absorb or 


use a college education, but your 
show illustrates what can be done 
to bring much of the ideas and 
concepts of higher education to the 
people as a whole.” 





AERT Convention April 12, 1955 


Make Plans Now to Attend 
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Sam J. Slate, program director, 
WCBS, New York, and himself a 
native Georgian, was a featured 
speaker at the tenth annual 
Georgia Radio and _ Television 
Institute, University of Georgia, 
January 26-28. 

ae cc a 

Michigan State College an- 
nounces intensive one-day confer- 
ences on radio-TV for educators 
and for Michigan high school and 
college students on March 12. 
Both are sponsored by the depart- 
ment of speech, in cooperation 
with the College’s radio and TV 
stations, WKAR - AM - FM - TV. 
Chairman of the conferences is 
Dr. Robert P. Crawford, director 
of radio-TV education at Michigan 
State. 


* * a 


The United States Steel Hour 
was named the “Best Dramatic 
Program” in the fifth annual Look 
Magazine TV awards. Although 
this is the first year that this The- 
atre Guild production has been 
eligible for a Look award—on the 
basis of its first full year of TV 
its director, Alex Segal was a Look 
award recipient in 1951 as tele- 
vision’s best director. 

a ak ae 

Marvin Camras, inventor of 
modern magnetic recording, was 
presented the famed John Scott 
award for scientific achievement 
on January 31. Mr. Camras, senior 
physicist at Illinois Institute of 
Technology, was given the 138- 
year-old award for his discoveries 





that helped skyrocket the field 
into an $80 million annual indus- 
try. Previous recipients had in- 
cluded Thomas Edison, Orville 
Wright, and Madame Curie. 
co ae He 

Elmer G. Sulzer, head, Radio 
and TV Department, Indiana Uni- 
versity, announced recently re- 
ceipt of a grant of $37,500 from 
the Fund for Adult Education for 
the purchase of kinescope equip- 
ment. This will make possible the 
furnishing to all Indiana TV sta- 
tions of the University’s filmed 
educational TV programs. 


ae ae m 


KCTS. Seattle, and WUNC, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, went 
on the air with regular schedules 
of TV programs on January 5 and 
January 4, respectively. 


oo ae a 


Ruth Seeger, research librarian, 
Curriculum Division, Ohio State 
University, has prepared a 14-page 


mimeographed bibliography of 
“The Teaching of Listening.” It 
contains 200 entries and would 
prove of great value to teachers 
seeking further information on the 
teaching of listening to their 
pupils. 


a * us 

Josephine Wetzler, director of 
education, Station WLS, Chicago, 
was announced in January as one 
of the seven winners of the 1954 
McCall’s awards to women in radio 
and television. Mrs. Wetzler’s 
award named her as “the execu- 
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tive performing the greatest pub- 
lic service to youth.” 
ok te * 

An award for television drama 
will be given for the first time in 
1955 by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. The decision 
to make an award for outstand- 
ing television drama was an- 
nounced at the recent NCTE 
national convention in Detroit. 

The television award will be 
given for a single dramatic pro- 
gram on the secondary school and 
adult level. In general, the pro- 
gram will be honored because it 
has been particularly useful to 
English teachers in their continu- 
ing efforts at helping students 
learn to appreciate good literature 
and gain new respect for language 
and the human values which are 
communicated through literature. 

Unlike many awards for excel- 
lence in radio and television work, 
the NCTE award will be deter- 


mined by popular vote, not by a 


board of experts, and the tele- 
vision industry will not be asked 
to submit programs for considera- 
tion. The 124 local and _ state 
groups which are affiliated with 
the National Council of Teachers 
of English have been asked to ap- 
point committees to nominate 
from one to three programs which 
should be considered for the 
award. The top ten nominations 
will be announced in the Coun- 
cil’s national magazines and all 
members of the NCTE will be ask- 
ed then to vote for the award win- 
ner. The award will be given at 
one of the major meetings during 
the national convention in New 
York City at Thanksgiving time 
1955. 

After the first award is given, 
the Council will consider whether 
revisions should be made in award 
procedures, whether, for example, 
awards should be given in pro- 
gram categories other than drama. 
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Details of award procedure are be- 
ing handled by the NCTE Commit- 
tee for the study of Television, 
Radio and Film, chaired by Dr. 
Alice Sterner, 11 Seymour Street, 
Montclair, New Jersey. Dr. Sterner 
welcomes correspondence and sug- 
gestions about the award. 


* * 28 


Station WHYY, FM radio sta- 
tion of the Philadelphia Public 
Schools went on the air, Octo- 
ber 4, 1954. It is the forerunner of 
station WHYY-TV. Both stations 
are under the direction of the 
Metropolitan Philadelphia Educa- 
tional Radio and Television Cor- 
poration (formerly Delaware Val- 
ley Educational Television Corpo- 
ration). 

The studio and offices are locat- 
ed in the Architects Building, 17th 
and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia. 
The radio station was made pos- 
sible by a donation of the FM 
tower and transmitter by the 
Westinghouse Company. The Phil- 
adelphia Board of Education ap- 
propriated $25,000 to help get the 
station on the air. The Diocesan 
Schools and other educational 
groups made financial contribu- 
tions also. 

Programs are aired from 1 to 3 
p.m. and 7 to 10 p.m. They include 
in-school, adult education, and 
cultural programs. The commercial 
stations have given permission for 
a re-broadcasting on WHYY of the 
daily in-school programs aired 
and recorded on their stations. 
Twenty thousand watts makes 
WHYY a powerful station of ex- 
cellent signal and coverage. 
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Educational 


Television 


In The Schools 


Franklin Dunham 
U. S. Office of Education 


The reluctance of the BBC to 
enter television as a school broad- 
casting service is not alone a mat- 
ter of money. If the BBC could get 
all the money the British Post 
Office collects for radio and tele- 
vision licenses, there would be, in 
fact, all the money they would 
need for their entire broadcasting 
service. Unfortunately, the funds 
collected go into a General Fund 
like our Social Security and are 
used for other governmental serv- 
ice, as well. 

The real question, though, is far 
more serious. Entry into educa- 
tional television poses a lot of 
problems. One they face (and we 
must face this, too) is competition 
with radio. Should we abandon 
radio which has rendered such a 
fine service or should we continue 
it and just add television? The sec- 
ond problem is complicated by lack 
of reception. What is the best re- 
ceiving equipment for a school? 
Should we buy individual receiv- 
ers of present black and white 21” 
variety, or wait for a school “sight 
and sound” wired system with one 


general receiver and multiple 
screens in every classroom? And 
how about the ability to pick up 
color? A third problem is organiza- 
tion of materials for programs. 
How much that has been accumu- 
lated for radio can be transferred 
to TV? Do we not have to think in 
terms of an entirely new medium, 
with apparent differences? (Even 
as formerly applied to motion- 
pictures). A fourth problem arises 
in the matter of costs and person- 
nel. The workload for television, as 
compared with radio, is greatly in- 
creased and we finally, and reluct- 
antly, must ask ourselves the ques- 
tion: Can we afford it? 

All of these questions face the 
BBC but, as this writer sees it, 
they also face every school TV op- 
eration in the United States. They 
presuppose the values inherent in 
television as an educational medi- 
um, without providing time for 
pre-testing and consequent evalu- 
ation. This is a major question that 
should give us pause, for if tele- 
vision is to succeed in the schools, 
it must pass the acid test. 
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Running down the list of suc- 
cessful and valuable television 
programs for schools, we _ find 
many programs from the networks 
and from local commercial sta- 
tions. The richest day for assigned 
viewing is Sunday. Here we have 
the Johns Hopkins Science Re- 
view, Dr. Frank Baxter, American 
Inventory, American Forum of the 
Air, Face the Nation, Adventure, 
the NBC Opera Theatre, The 
Search, Zoo Parade, Omnibus, The 
Hall of Fame, You Are There, Man 
of the Week, Meet the Press, and 
often some special program that 
deserves recognition. The only 
way to use these programs is to 
know of them in advance, Fortu- 
nately, Scholastic Magazine pro- 
vides an advance listing as does 
TV Guide. 

Monday gives us two extraordi- 
nary dramatic programs ‘Robert 
Montgomery Presents” and “Studio 
One,” both of interest to drama 


and speech classes. Tuesday brings 


us “Cavalcade of America” for cor- 
relation with the social studies, 
“Life is Worth Living,” “Halls of 
Ivy." “See It Now” and two dra- 
matic programs “Fireside The- 
atre” and “The Elgin Hour.” Wed- 
nesday night we have “Disney- 
land.” These true-life subjects pre- 
senting Disney’s immortal char- 
acterizations of animals and peo- 
ple, provide both education and 
entertainment in a way seldom 
achieved. Thursday brings us more 
drama: Ford Theatre, Four Star 
Playhouse, and Kraft Theatre, for 
the most part on a high level of 
appreciation and with adequate 
casting. Friday presents the merit- 
able “Mama,” “Person to Person,” 
and the “Playhouse of Stars.” Sat- 
urday: “Watch Mr. Wizard” and 
many excellent children’s pro- 
grams in the morning, a spot set 
up naturally for exeprimentation. 
No teacher would hesitate to rec- 
ommend “Ding Dong School” to 
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parents with small children at 
home and that comes to us every 
morning during the week. This is 
pretty much the total U. S. product 
of network educational television. 

Exceptionally fine programs 
now originate over the present 
dozen non-commercial stations as 
well as over local commercial TV 
stations serving our principal cities 
and surrounding areas. Many of 
these are programs conceived by 
teachers for school use. They are 
the programs that deserve the kind 
of teacher described by C. Justin 
Hard and Donald P. Watson of 
Michigan State College in their 
article “How to he a Good TV 
Teacher” (AERT Journal, Dec. 
1954). They not only teach “but 
they also serve.” Not only are they 
consumers of programs but they 
are participators in the whole vast 
TV experiment today. 

In reviewing the school pro- 
grams presented over the country, 
it is significant that over half of 
them are devoted to telling par- 
ents what happens in their schools. 
This is logical for the homes are 
wherever the receivers are, 32.- 
000,000 of them with only scatter- 
ing thousands in class rooms. Some 
school systems, like Toledo for ex- 
ample, have used tested materials, 
like Encyclopaedia Britannica 
classroom films and interpolated 
them into satisfactory TV lessons. 
McGraw-Hill Text-Films have gone 
so far as to build TV _ scripts 
around their film catalog, and 
Coronet Films are in use for the 
same purpose in many places. 
Lacking are national TV schools 
of the air, the common denomina- 
tor of production in radio days. It 
is up to each school system or the 
Program Center at Ann Arbor to 
develop programs for school use. 
Since the Program Center has 
acquired some excellent children’s 
programs, like the Salzburg Mar- 
ionettes, it could also provide for 





the classroom, if it were provided 
with funds for that purpose. 


School programs in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Atlanta, New Orleans, Savan- 
nah, Birmingham, Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati, and St. Louis all show the 
same trend to fit curriculum needs. 
Strangely enough, the East, where 
radio was slow in developing, took 
the intiative in television. It is true 
that commercial stations generally 
got a head start in the East because 
the laboratories that developed TV 
were located there. An outstand- 
ing example is the programming 
done by the Philadelphia schools 
with their corps of skilled teacher- 
producers under the leadership of 
Martha Gable and a wonderful 
group of cooperating TV station 
technicians. Today programs in 
music, art, literature, social studies, 
social graces and behavior, safety, 
science, French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man; TV field trips to museums, 
shipyards, factories, historical 
shrines, and similar places have 
literally transformed the outlook 
of millions of children over the 
country and had their effect upon 
teaching methods as well. Phila- 
delphia must be credited with pio- 
neering in many of these subjects 
and in producing, at little cost, 
excellent programs with large day- 
time viewing audiences outside of 
the schools as well as in them. 
There are over 4,000 receivers in 
the schools reached by the Phila- 
delphia stations. 


Chicago, Ames (for the whole 
State of Iowa), Madison (for the 
whole State of Wisconsin), Urbana 
(for the whole State of Illinois), 
Chapel Hill (for the whole State 
of North Carolina), Phoenix, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Stockton, Newark, Montclair, Mi- 
ami, Rock Island, Davenport, 
Bloomington, Louisville, New Or- 
leans, Boston, Providence, Detroit, 


Minneapolis, Buffalo, Schenectady, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Utica, Akron, 
Columbus, Cleveland, Dayton, Ok- 
lahoma City, Tulsa, San Antonio, 
Portland (Oregon), Seattle, Lub- 
bock, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Den- 
ver, Arlington (Va.), Norfolk, Mil- 
waukee, and Honolulu, are some of 
the other cities that have success- 
fully produced school programs. Of 
course, in Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Houston, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Lansing, and 
Ames they have had their own 
educational stations to supply a 


service to the schools in daytime 
hours. 


Duplication of effort is quite ap- 
parent in all present operations 
and effective exchange of program 
ideas, materials, and kinescopes 
will, no doubt, come as these op- 
erations grow and experimentation 
gives way to standard accepted 
programming of tested quality. 


Evaluation of programs and pre- 
testing, under auspices such as the 


Educational Testing Service of 
Princeton and similar organiza- 
tions, is still to be done on a scale 
commensurate with need. Yet 
school programs may be said to 
have been “shaken down” to in- 
clude demonstrations of school 
work in the evening and in the 
daytime programs to supplement 
the active day-to-day curriculum 
needs. To this may be added in- 
struction in the “fringe” subjects 
of health, safety, behaviour, guid- 
ance, automobile driving, and 
other new subjects that fit 20th 
Century living today. All in all, a 
very creditable record in four 
short years! 1955 will surely add 
much to that record for “all roads 
lead to Rome” and in these days 
the center of school television is 
not in Rome but in the United 
States of America! 
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Research Into 


Classroom Television 


Lawrence H. Conrad 
Montclair State Teachers College TV Project 


WITH a grant of funds supplied 
by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, the New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Montclair has 
been able during 1954 to carry for- 
ward by one more step the series 
of researches begun as early as 
1950, into the effectiveness of 
television as a medium for regular 
classroom instruction in the 
schools. Having established previ- 
ously that the medium is attractive 
for classroom use, and that single 
lessons planned by teachers and 
delivered by television can enrich 
the program in a number of areas 
of subject-matter, the big effort of 
the year that has just closed was 
centered upon the teacher and the 
curriculum. We did a day-by-day 
series of lessons covering a unit of 
classwork that is regularly taught 
in the public schools the country 
over. 

A two-week unit, “The Pioneer 
in American Life,” was chosen for 
presentation at the fifth grade 
level. The experiment commenced 
in February, to insure that the les- 
sons would be ready for the class- 
rooms in May, which is the right 
time of year in this area for the 
unit chosen. 

We used a team of six outstand- 
ing fifth grade teachers, who pre- 
pared and taught lessons under the 
writer’s direction. Each lesson was 
fully outlined by the whole group, 
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and was implemented out of their 
experience with children and their 
continuing studies of the upper 
elementary curriculum. The aim 
was to produce classroom tele- 
vision, completely curriculum-cen- 
tered, and to have it teacher- 
planned and presented as “reg- 
ular” school work. For the two 
weeks of lessons in this unit, we 
prepared a 26-page Teachers’ 
Guide to be supplied in advance 
to all of the classroom teachers 
who were to co-operate with us by 
using the televised series of les- 
sons to teach their regular unit on 
The Pioneer. 

Each of our lessons was twenty 
minutes in length, so that the lo- 
cal teacher would have, actually, 
more of the hour than would the 
‘visiting’ teacher who came in 
via the television screen. And the 
Teachers’ Guide supplied sugges- 
tions to the local teacher and to 
the class for activities before and 
after the TV presentation, to make 
the lessons more rich and valu- 
able. 

Our lesson-series was broadcast 
from Station WTV, Channel 58 
(UHF), at Asbury Park, into fifth 
grade classrooms in Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, at an hour 
chosen by the schools. They were 
received on specially-adapted re- 
ceivers which we installed for the 
experiment. We have kinescope re- 





cordings of the lessons, and have 
arranged for another field test in 
another part of the country, in 
order to supplement and strength- 
en our research data. The evalu- 
ation of the series will continue 
during the coming year. Herewith 
are some of our findings that seem 
to emerge readily without much 
question: 

We found television best adapt- 
ed to the presentation and demon- 
stration phases of teaching. 

Really high grade classroom 
teachers have many, if not most, 
of the skills required for television 
teaching. 

The local classroom teacher is 
not replaced by a television les- 
son; but her time and her talents 
may be redistributed. 

Television teachers need not be 
beautiful; they should have inter- 
esting personalities. But so, per- 
haps, should regular classroom 
teachers. 

Lessons employing television 
constitute richer experiences than 
are regularly attainable in the 
various departments of school 
work. 

A television lesson can be pro- 
duced for a fraction of the cost of 
a motion picture film on the same 
subject; it can be local in its origin 
and all of its references; and it can 
be distributed to any and all class- 
rooms simultaneously, or be re- 
peated next day or next hour as 
the need arises. 

Children are already accustomed 
to learning by watching television; 
they accept that kind of instruc- 
tion without a murmur. 

A television lesson in the class- 
room gives the pupils all the ad- 
vantage of contact with a new 
teacher-personality, without hav- 
ing to give up the old one. 

We found that the local teacher 
has certainly no less teaching to 
do than when she is handling the 


lesson alone; and that her oppor- 
tunities for guidance are greatly 
increased. Hence we think it would 
be a mistake to introduce a mere 
“sitter” into the room where tele- 
vision lessons are being offered. 


We found that there are actually 
a number of ways in which the 


local teacher and the visiting 
teacher can co-operate even during 
a television broadcast. As a 
medium for furthering this co-op- 
eration, the Teachers’ Guide can 
establish contact, and can actually 
lay out tasks and duties that tend 
to divide the work between the 
members of a two-teacher team. 


We found to our surprise that 
pupils enter readily into intercom- 
munication with the teacher on 
the screen; that they make re- 
sponses to her queries; that they 
join with her when she asks them 
to; and that they do not feel shut 
away from her by any barrier. If 
they have questions when the pres- 
entation is finished, the local 
teacher is ready and prepared to 
answer them. But ‘with a first- 
class teacher on the screen, many 
of the questions that might arise, 
have been anticipated and are an- 
swered as the lesson unfolds. 
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Dean Cook Utilizes Intercom System 


Built-In TV For Teacher Training’ 


Philip Lewis 


Chicago Teachers College 


The experiments in closed-cir- 
cuit television conducted at Chi- 
cago Teachers College and recently 
reported in the Chicago Schools 
Journal furnished both data and 
direction for taking the next step 
in this exciting field. A coaxial 
cable distribution system was in- 
stalled during the summer which 
incorporates many novel features 
and has outlets in thirty-five room 
locations in the Main College 
Building. The application possibil- 
ities are legion and also suggest 
many ways in which high schools 
as well as specialized institutions 
can profit from similar projects. 

The System Itself—To insure 
optimum reception of television 
programs from the regular Chicago 
outlets, four separate antennas 
have been located on the roof, each 


* Reprinted by 
ber, 1954. 
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adjusted to bring in the best sig- 
nal from a single station. A fifth 
antenna has been added as pro- 
vision for receiving Channel 11 
when the new educational venture 
begins operation next year. Since 
the signals normally received are 
not sufficiently strong for dis- 
tribution throughout a large build- 
ing, each antenna is fed into a 
special Jerrold amplifier designed 
to boost the reception of a single 
specific channel. With this device, 
signal strength can be raised to 
any desired level. 

The amplified signals are direct- 
ed into a coaxial cable network 
which electronically connects class- 
rooms, laboratories, libraries, the 
Dean’s Office, the auditorium, the 
lunchroom, the Materials Center, 
and the Audio-Visual Center. Each 


special permission from Chicago Schools Journal, September-Octo- 
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of the locations mentioned is 
equipped with one or more termi- 
nal plug-in boxes to facilitate the 
connection of video receivers in a 
matter of seconds, and at the same 
time insure the reception of inter- 
ference-free images. 

A second coaxial network also 
terminates at the plug-in boxes 
mentioned and provides for the in- 
sertion of one or more Dage tele- 
vision cameras at these places. This 
camera cable system leads to three 
additional channel amplifiers for 
signal boosting purposes and then 
is connected to the original circuit 
in the same manner as the outside 
antennas described previously. The 
installation has been designed so 
that three cameras can be oper- 
ated on the same cable simultane- 
ously without mutual interfer- 
ence. The cameras are adjusted to 
transmit their signals over chan- 
nels not used by commercial tele- 
casters in the area. This makes it 
possible for the TV receivers lo- 
cated in the classrooms to be set 
to select outside programming 
from distant stations, or local 
offerings produced within the 
College building through the man- 
ipulation of the regular channel 
switch. 

A four-wire intercommunication 
cable also connects to a third out- 
let in the plug-in boxes and pro- 
vides the convenience of an audio- 
amplified system for disseminat- 
ing voice or music to the many 
rooms. Even with the relatively 
large number of locations involved 
at present, the system is designed 
for expansion. as the need arises. 
Additional cables can be added to 
the network for use in adjoining 
buildings. The Amphenol coaxial 
cable employed is approximately 
one-fourth of an inch in diameter 
and carries no high voltage or high 
current. In addition, color trans- 
missions can be adequately dis- 
tributed with this same conductor 


when such a step seems advisable. 

Unique Applications In the 
laboratories and shops the installa- 
tion can be used within a single 
room for magnification purposes. 
Thus, a demonstration of a hand 
skill, the performance of a chemi- 
cal experiment, the examination 
of a biology specimen, or the il- 
lustration of a magnetic field trace 
created with iron filings can be 
done under the watchful eye of 
the TV camera. This same device 
can be directed into the eyepiece 
of a microscope or telescope. By 
utilizing this procedure every 
member of the group is afforded 
a ringside seat and may watch the 
activity on one or more television 
receivers. 

Each semester the _ entering 
freshman class requires careful 
orientation and introduction to the 
regular and special features of the 
College. With captive television, 
plans are being made to seat the 
newly admitted students in a cen- 
tral location while the television 
camera is taken on tour. Visits 
could then be made to the libraries, 
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the lunchroom, to key staff per- 
sonnel in their customary environ- 
ments, and to a score of other 
strategic points of interest. The 
audio intercommunication pro- 


vision would permit two-way dis- 
cussion at all times. 


Worthwhile activities originat- 
ing in a classroom, the library, the 
Audio-Visual Center, and other lo- 
cations can be picked up electron- 
ically and reproduced on the three 
large receivers placed around the 
perimeter of the auditorium stage. 
In this way the entire student body 
can share valuable experiences 
ordinarily restricted to small 
groups. Likewise, Theatre Work- 
shop productions, talent shows, 
and demonstrations given on the 
stage can be viewed remotely in 
the classroom by selected or gen- 
eral audiences. 

Plug-in connection boxes situ- 
ated in the Audio-Visual Center 
permit an entirely new approach 
to the distribution of sound or 
silent motion pictures. As many as 
three television cameras can be 
positioned to receive images from 
a like number of 16mm motion pic- 
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ture projectors simultaneously. 
Each camera transmits the elec- 
tronic images on a different chan- 
nel via the coaxial cable. The class- 
room teacher selects the film de- 
sired through the channel switch 
setting on the video receiver. In 
this way, films requested in ad- 
vance can be viewed in a class- 
room without the necessity of set- 
ting up a screen or wheeling in the 
projector. This would also result 
in more efficient utilization of 
equipment since time would not 
be lost in transit, or in standing 
idly in a classroom. 

Advance publicity heralds the 
advent of a magnetic tape machine 
that will record the video signal 
as well as the audio pattern on a 
tape. When the Video Tape Re- 
corder is available for general use, 
this astounding device will provide 
an easy means of recording any 
television program, which can then 
be stored and employed the exact 
moment it is needed. At such times 
the tape can be played back 
through a TV receiver or distribut- 
ed to classrooms on the cable. This 
will supply the felxibility needed 








for practical 
vision 


utilization 
in the schools. 
Registration procedures conduct- 
ed each semester involve the proc- 
essing of hundreds of students. 
Connecting the several separate lo- 
cations employed in this process 
with captive TV and audio inter- 
communication last term was 
found to save between 20 and 25 
per cent of the total time ordi- 
narily involved. In this way stu- 
dents are spared the necessity of 
remaking programs because classes 
were closed before they reached 
the last step in the process. This 
feat was accomplished by posting 
a description of closed classes on 
a bulletin board positioned before 
the television camera. Without loss 
of time, the information was 
flashed to all rooms involved in 
the registration. Phonograph mu- 
sic, played over the audio system, 
provided appropriate background 
listening fare. This same setup 
served as a public address system 


of tele- 


Amplification- 
Distribution 


Systems 


for announcements 
purposes. 

Mass testing of students is par- 
ticularly well suited to this video 
setup. A number of regular class- 
rooms, each equipped with a tele- 
vision receiver and a proctor, can 
be supplied with standard and uni- 
form directions, both visually and 
aurally, from a central source. 
Two-way communication permits 
the asking and answering of perti- 
nent questions. Here, indeed, is the 
answer to the theoretically desir- 
able arrangement for utilizing 
standard measuring instruments 
with large groups. 

The connection in the Dean’s 
Office will permit him to commun- 
icate with specific or general seg- 
ments of the student body without 
the necessity of having them as- 
semble in a single meeting place. 
This is economical of time and re- 
duces scheduling complexities. 

The open-air commencements, 
concerts, and other large-scale 


and paging 


a 
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projects pose a serious problem. If 
inclement weather interferes, it is 
not always possible to accommo- 
date the crowds in the College 
auditorium. In such instances 
study halls, the gymnasium, and 
large classrooms can be employed 
to seat the overflow so they can 
view the activities by means of 
closed-circuit TV. 

When other cables are added, 
the network can be employed dur- 
ing athletic meets and similar com- 
petitions. The TV camera can ac- 
commodate overflow audiences 
from the balcony of the swimming 
pool and the gymnasium. Similar- 
ly, first aid and water safety 
demonstrations can be viewed 
from the comfort and vantage point 
of the classroom. 

Theatre Workshop and_ the 
speech classes can use the intra- 
tele setup in a single room as a 
monitor. This permits viewing the 
total effect of a production, analyz- 
ing gestures, or for rehearsal as 
preparation for airing a program 
through a local TV station outlet. 
A supplementary project, now in 
the advanced planning stage, is a 
large television studio to be locat- 
ed in the Dome Room of the main 
college building. When completed, 
this unit will provide firsthand ex- 
periences for teachers in training 


Name: 


as well as teachers in service and 
assist them in capitalizing more 
effectively on the potential of edu- 
cational TV. Programs originating 
in the Dome will tie in with the 
coaxial distribution system to per- 
mit audience viewing anywhere in 
the building. An eventuality would 
be the addition of a micro-wave 
relay on the College roof to direct 
local programs to Channel 11, Chi- 
cago’s proposed educational tele- 
vision station. 

It is planned to have receivers 
permanently installed in every 
classroom, and built-in cabinets 
have already been designed to pro- 
tect the sets as well as to provide 
adequate ventilation and easy ac- 
cess for servicing. Thorough field 
testing with the Motorola class- 
room-type receiver revealed that 
the 2l-inch screen size is satisfac- 
tory for the usual room. Some of 
the larger classrooms are fitted 
for two receivers, while three 24- 
inch sets are available for the audi- 
torium. 

The opportunities for observa- 
tion of expert teachers in action, 
the potentialities for the develop- 
ment of new techniques for more 
effective subject presentation, and 
the extreme flexibility of this 
teaching tool hold great hope for 
its wide implementation. 
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Study of TV, A Tool of Democracy 


Katherine Fox 


Director Special Broadcast Services, Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 


Early in 1952, responsible peo- 
ple realized that a new force would 
affect the presidential election of 
that year. The newest medium of 
communication television 
could be reasonably assumed ready 
to play a major role. 

This new medium could enable 
candidates to appear before view- 
ers in the homes of almost 20 mil- 
lion set owners. Although on a 
much larger. scale, _ television 
offered even more intimacy than 
was possible in small gatherings 
in local areas in the familiar 
“whistle stop” plan. No front- 
row spectator could have the van- 
tage point of television cameras. 
Facial expressions, mannerisms, 
and personal characteristics of all 
kinds would come within the eye 
of the new reporter. Concern over 
the influence was obvious. General 
consensus held that television 
would improve the quantity of the 
vote. But would it improve the 
quality of the vote? 


Questions were raised, not only 
by seasoned political observers, 
but by executives of the television 
industry. Would it require a new 
kind of politician to gain the high- 
est office in the land? How could 
political planners take best advan- 
tage of this new means of com- 
munication? What would be the 
responsibility of those who con- 
trolled this new medium of un- 
known political influence? 

Katherine Fox, director of spe- 
cial broadcast services, Crosley 
Broadcasting Corporation, saw in 
that campaign an opportunity to 
find answers to some of those 
questions through means of a re- 
sponsible survey. 





Above: Miss Katherine Fox, Direc- 
tor of Special Broadcast Services for 
the Crosley Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, and Dr. Joseph Seibert, head of 
the Marketing Department of Miami 
University at Oxford, Ohio. Dr. Sei- 
bert conducted a recent survey fi- 
manced by a grant from the Crosley 
corporation. 
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Following her suggestion, Cros- 
ley Broadcasting Corporation ar- 
ranged for a grant of $10,000 to 
finance the survey. The Marketing 
Department of Miami University, 
Oxford, Oh, was selected to 
make the study because of its re- 
search facilities and outstanding 
record of previous’ research. Dr. 
Joseph Seibert, departmental head, 
began the survey in June, 1952, 
just previous to the political con- 
ventions. 

For the study, a representative 
panel of a 14-county area of voters 
was selected to include city, town, 
and rural people, television-view- 
ers and non-viewers. All contacts 
were made by mail with rewards 
of small merchandise gifts for 
panel members. 

Nine separate surveys were 
made: the first in June, 1952; one 
after each convention; one late in 
August; the next four at two-week 
intervals during September and 
October; and the final one after 
election. The number of returns 
averaged 970 per survey. Propor- 
tions of members of each party 
corresponded to actual ratios de- 
termined by voting records. 

The 1952 election, issues, events, 
and areas of strength of the can- 
didates were then analyzed for 
comparison of influences shown by 
panel members at the various per- 
iods. This method assured isolation 
of the television influence so its 
form could be delineated for meas- 
urement. A complete compilation 
was made in a 200-page report, 
and a condensed eight-page sum- 
mary was printed for distribution, 
since the complete report was con- 
sidered too bulky for general pur- 
poses. Following are a few con- 
clusions as reported in the sum- 
mary: 

Survey impressions having to do 
with campaign issues are more mix- 
ed. In almost all measurements made, 


which related to the influence of the 
television medium as an aid in the 
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communication of an idea or an is- 
sue, it was found that the television 
audience was better informed than 
the public generally. To credit tele- 
vision with this greater awareness, 
however, would have been an over- 
simplification of the findings. The 
greater awareness could have been 
due to a greater interest in the cam- 
paign by those in this audience, or 
to the influences of other media 
which could not be isolated in the 
measurement. Many panel members 
who claimed that television was their 
main source of information on cam- 
paign events also indicated that they 
were spending more time reading 
newspapers than had been the case 
previous to the campaign. There was 
an indication also that vested inter- 
ests may have been of greater im- 
portance in accounting for the un- 
derstanding of the positions taken by 
the candidate, rather than the medi- 
um through which the debate on the 
issues reached the public. Laborers 
were better informed with respect to 
the farm issues. Those with vested 
interests took the initiative to deter- 
mine each candidate’s position; and 
therefore were not fair subjects in a 
test attempting to determine the rela- 
tive influence of television. As a 
matter of fact, the evidence collected 
pointed more to the newspaper as 
the source of information turned to 
by those anxious to determine the 
position taken by a candidate. 
There is still another considera- 
tion which “explains why” the influ- 
ence of television may have contrib- 
uted less and that of the newspaper 
more in the total picture, in spite of 
the findings which showed the televi- 
sion audience to have been better in- 
formed than the public generally. 
This consideration has to do solely 
with audience size. As already point- 
ed out, television audiences were 
large during the conventions and in 
the closing tew days of the campaign. 
During the major part of the cam- 
paign, however, the television audi- 
ences were comparatively small. But 
it was during this time of smaller 
television audiences that campaign 
issues were debated. In September 
and October when General Eisen- 
hower and Governor Stevenson were 
advancing their farm programs, la- 
bor plans, and foreign policies, tele- 
vision viewers were turning their 
dials to entertainment. In that pe- 
riod the newspaper became the 
source of information for political 
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developments and events, The larger 
audiences viewing the conventions 
and the closing speeches of the cam- 
paign were treated more to generali- 
ties, and no doubt were attracted 
nore by events and personalities than 
by issues. 

Finally, in the composite picture 
relating the influence of television in 
the communication of campaign is- 
sues, there is the appreciation of the 
lesser importance which issues ap- 
peared to play. The election decision 
lay more in the realm of personali- 
ties than in any differences in plat- 
form planks or candidate proposals. 
In spite of Stevenson’s effort to 
swing to issues and “talk sense to 
the American people,” only vague 
generalities caught on. Some panel 


members “feared a _ change,” but 
most believed “a change was need- 
ed.” To effect this change further- 
more they placed faith in the per- 
sonal characteristics and abilities of 
Eisenhower. As described above they 
especially liked his sincerity, his 
friendliness, and his humility. Since 
these were traits which the televi- 
sion medium helped in an important 
way to project, it appears reasonable 
to conclude that it was in these areas, 
rather than in the area of issues, that 
television contributed the most to the 
final election results. 


In the opinion of the writer, the 
complete report provides a vast 
source of material for further 
studies as yet untapped. 





SPEECH ASSOCIATION IN ST. LOUIS 


Four programs covering all 
levels of educational theatre have 
been planned by Dr. Robert W. 
Masters, who is in charge of the 
meetings sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Educational Theatre Associ- 
ation for the annual convention of 
the Central States Speech Associ- 
ation on April 1 and 2, 1955, at the 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 

On Friday, April 1, there will be 
sectional meetings dealing with 
College Theatre and with Com- 
munity Theatre. Scheduled for 
Saturday, April 2, are meetings 
concerned with High School The- 
atre and with Children’s Theatre. 
In addition, many theatre people 


will be interested in a program on 
Saturday morning — at a time 
which does not conflict with any 
of the AETA meetings—in which 
a demonstration of creative dra- 
matic work in the elementary 
grades will be given. 

Three radio and television pro- 
grams are being arranged by Pro- 
fessor Don Feddersen, Northwest- 
ern University. 

The Reading Hour, scheduled 
for 4:30 p.m. on Friday, will fea- 
ture presentations of the York 
Resurrection (a medieval play) and 
Savonarola (by Wallace Bacon of 
Northwestern University). 





TV — AN AID TO THE BLIND 


Educators, particularly those re- 
sponsible for the production of TV 
programs, will be interested to 
learn about a new _ publication. 
Timely Tips for Television, issued 
by the American Foundation for 
the Blind, Inc., 15 West 16th Street, 
New York 11. 

More than 100 TV station pro- 
gram directors contribtued ma- 
terial toward the project and the 
result is a portfolio containing a 


Handbook, representative com- 
ments about TV shows put on the 
air by various organizations work- 
ing with and for the blind, and 
seven examples of actual run-down 
sheets of shows produced on TV. 

The Handbook, authored by 
Gregor Ziemer, director of public 
education, American Foundation 
for the Blind, Inc., is believed to 
be the first handbook of its kind 
in this field. 
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Look To Your Community 


Luella Hoskins 


Consultant on Radio and Television, Association of the Junior Leagues 
of America, Inc 


“Heard any Radio 
grams lately?” 

This is a question that hardly 
any hostess brings up these days 
in the course of an ordinary tea- 
time, bridge table or dinner con- 
versation. If she does, however, the 
answers are likely to vary consid- 
erably. 

The completely-converted-to-TV 
viewer will jokingly reply, “Radio? 
What’s that?” The day time drama 
follower will be able to assure 
everyone that most of her favorites 
are still around, though the night- 
time drama devotee will have to 
confess there isn’t much she can 
enjoy anymore unless she’s a cops- 
and-robbers fan. Those who like 
the hearty comedy-variety format 
will admit the scarcity of this type. 
But the panel-discussion and audi- 
ence-participation enthusiasts will 
still be able to recommend a num- 
ber of programs. 

The most emphatic and delight- 
ed response to the question will, 


good 


pro- 


no doubt, come from the music 
(especially popular), news or sports 
programs devotees. They’re very 
happy. 

Radio station owners and op- 
erators, at their conventions and 
in their trade journals, newspa- 
pers, and sales brochures, itemize 
repeatedly the positive aspects of 
their business: 98.1 per cent of all 
Americans have one or more radio 
receivers. More sets were purchas- 
ed in 1953 than in 1952. Nine auto- 
mobiles out of ten have radios. 
These statistics (and dozens of oth- 
ers all attesting radio’s vitality 
and coverage) offer, in my opinion. 
a challenge to station operators 
and advertisers and to noncom- 
mercial organizations and groups 
to explore types of programs more 
closely related than at present to 
community life and times today. 


It is appropriate now, I believe, 
to take a closer and newer look at 
the community to discover fresh 
sources of program ideas, and ways 
and means to find and retain new 
audience response and loyalty. 


1. There is an interest in self- 
improvement. Between 1941 
and 1951 over five million 
adult students participated in 
formal courses in adult educa- 
tion. 


2.There are more older people 
and more very young children 
in our population today. 

3. Our population is more mobile 
than ever before—in finding 


* Reprinted with permission from the October, 1954 issue, Junior League Magazine. 
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new jobs, in taking vacations, 
in discovering perhaps more 
pleasant places in which to 
live and work. 

.Every adult and certainly 
most children are more aware 
of (though perhaps not more 
accurately informed about) 
public affairs, both national 
and international. The “actual 
twelve-year-old” today is a 
very bright little chap— 
thanks in large part to his lo- 
cal radio station! and is 
much more alert to the world 
around him than we who are 
now over thirty ever were at 
that age! 

. Many communities have come 
into substantial contact with 
cultures foreign to their own: 
through the settlement of DP’s 
and of war brides; through 
foreign students in local 
schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities; and through military 
and civilian service overseas. 
Travel authorities crowd the 
lecture platforms. Missionaries 
are still coming and going. 
Schools provide extensive 
audio-visual aids to supply an 
“on the spot” flavor to classes 
in geography, history, liter- 
ature, the arts and languages. 
. Many a family has established 
a home workshop, a hobby 
corner or has converted the 
rumpus room into an art stu- 
dio. ‘“‘Handyman” classes are 
flourishing. 

.Many businesses formerly 
concentrated in large cities 
have moved to smaller com- 
munities, bringing families, 
and with them a variety of 
problems, customs, and atti- 
tudes. 


Within each of the above catego- 
ries, there are, I am confident, 
some areas for radio programming. 
This may not be clear at first 
glance. But a little thought about 


the role of radio as a medium of 
communication, rather than just 
as an outlet for writing and act- 
ing talent, may provide the in- 
spiration for a service to the com- 
munity through broadcasting. 

For instance there may be some 
aspect of your health and welfare 
services, of your art activities, of 
your Education Committee work 
which would lend itself to a radio 
project. Your chairman or co-ordi- 
nator doesn’t need to be a radio 
“specialist.””’ Her qualifications are 
basically those of any other chair- 
man: administrative ability, tact, 
ability to work well with other 
people, resourcefulness in discov- 
ering and fulfilling—through the 
Placement Committee — the “tal- 
ent” requirements of a projected 
series, and the faculty for making 
clear and informative reports to 
the membership. If your chairman 
happens to know something about 
techniques, all to the good! Every 
city and town, however, boasts 
professionals in radio writing and 
production who could serve as con- 
sultants—as do professionals in 
other services in which organiza- 
tions plan and carry out projects. 


As with any project, it seems to 
me that the decision to provide 
your local station with a public 
service program rests with the 
Board of your organization. Pref- 
erably, the impetus for a project 
in radio actually starts with Board 
discussion. A committee is then 
appointed to investigate and rec- 
ommend. Finally, the whole mem- 
bership votes on any recommenda- 
tion the Board might make after 
the committee’s report. 

A committee of Board members, 
I believe, can indeed have the re- 
sponsibility of discussing any 
initial programming plans with the 
station; or of contacting a local 
group or agency or institution in 
regard to a joint venture in broad- 
casting. 
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Tea In Portland 


. 7 
Patricia L. Green 
Manager, Radio Station KBPS, Portland, Oregon Public Schools 


IT WAS a dark, rainy, Thursday 
afternoon, but the teachers poured 
into the Holladay School Audi- 
torium. Portland’s AERT was host- 
ing another in the long series of its 
“Radio-help” meetings. For years, 
this group has brought to the 
teachers and lay members of this 
Oregon city demonstrations of 
broadcast utilization skills and im- 
portant regional and national 
speakers in the communications 
field. 

This particular Thursday, Port- 
land’s new teachers, each school’s 
radio coordinator, and the newly 
appointed radio-television chair- 
men in each of the public schools’ 
Parent-Teacher Association groups 
were the specially-invited guests. 
In addition many of the system’s 
experienced classroom _ teachers, 
teacher-consultants, and _ special 
area supervisors attended the dem- 
onstration. 

The Holladay School Auditor- 
ium, which is in a central location 
in the city, was filled with displays 
around all sides of the big room. 
The displays consisting of pupils’ 
work were examples of activities 
which were an outgrowth of class- 
room radio listening. They were 
grouped in four grade-level areas 
of listening: “Primary,” “Inter- 
mediate,’ “Upper Grade,” and 
“High School.” In addition there 
was an “Out-of-School Listening” 
display which was divided into 
the two groupings “Children’s” 
and “High School and Adult.” Pro- 
gram materials illustrating the 
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types of broadcasts available from 
the schools” own radio station, 
KBPS, for evening adult listening 
were particularly interesting to 
the Parent-Teacher Association 
chairmen. 

Included among 
displays were illustrated maps 
portraying the “listening activi- 
ties” of eighth graders following 
The Great Moments in Oregon His- 
tory series; ceramic plaques show- 
ing the work of fifth graders who 
had enjoyed This Land of Ours, 
social studies series; poetry book- 
lets made by primary children who 
had heard the Come Listen Awhile 
programs of poetry and stories for 
“little folks”; and 4 x 3% glass 
slides on Greece made by seventh 
grade boys and girls who had lis- 
tened to The Old World Today pro- 
grams. There were many more 
beautiful and ingenious examples 
of classroom utilization of radio 
broadcasts which we wish we had 
the space to describe. 

As each person entered the audi- 
torium he received a small sheet 
of paper headed ““Memo to Teach- 
ers-——-Using a Radio Broadcast Re- 
quires These Minimum Steps.” 
Attached to this was a large sheet 
on which the minimum steps had 
been developed in greater detail 
for more leisurely and concen- 
trated perusal. 

The tea table which welcomed 
the guests was bright with autumn 
colors. A wonderful pumpkin and 
fall flowers centerpiece had been 
fashioned by Mrs. Mary Lou Rob- 


the colorful 





erts and her students from the 
sixth grade at Alameda school. 
Mrs. Roberts was chairman of the 
tea arrangements. Ruth Halvorsen, 
art supervisor; Helen Schaper, di- 
rector of curriculum; Mrs. Alice 
Meehan, first grade teacher at 
Alameda School; and Mrs. Mae 
Hare, writer of the favorite Come 
Listen Awhile poetry series were 
asked to pour. 

At 4:15, Mrs. Irene Sankela, 
president, Portland AERT, intro- 
duced A. Kingsley Trenholme, di- 
rector of instructional materials, 
who welcomed the assembled 
teachers and the five state super- 
visors of elementary education 
who were visiting from the state’s 
capital at Salem, Oregon. Then 
Mrs. Sankela introduced the writ- 
er, who served as program chair- 
man, to the group. She, in turn, 
introduced the three panel mem- 
bers, who were seated at the front 
of the auditorium. The afternoon’s 
program consisted of short talks 
and a class demonstration by three 
of Portland’s experienced radio co- 
ordinators. (Each of the 84 schools 
in Portland has a teacher named 
as its radio coordinator. These 
teachers serve as liaison persons 
between their individual schools 
and the radio station). 

First to speak was Mrs. Linda 
Taylor, second grade teacher at 
Clinton Kelly school, who told how 
she used several of the primary in- 
school broadcast series with her 
group of second grade children. 
She detailed how she integrated 
these broadcasts with the regular 
work of her class and illustrated 
her talk with reading charts, pic- 
tures, word lists, and booklets. 
Next, Mrs. Alma Moorhead, sixth 
grade teacher at Harvey Scott 
school, described how her group 
of sixth graders formed itself into 
committees which planned for the 
best possible utilization of the Pan 
America broadcast series in their 


social studies work. Mrs. Moorhead 
had furnished each teacher with a 
copy of the utilization or broad- 
cast-summary sheet for the two 
Pan America prograrns about which 
she talked. The teachers followed 
this suggestion-sheet as Mrs. Moor- 
head told how her boys and girls 
handled most of the “preparation 
and follow-up” activities, them- 
selves, in their utilization of this 
particular series of programs. 
The third teacher, Mrs. Evadna 
Mickler, eighth grade teacher at 
Ockley Green school, talked first 
about how some of the work of her 
class in language arts (specifically 
reading), social studies, and science 
was all integrated into a unit of 
study called “Broadcasting.” Boys 
and girls studied the science of 
sound, electronics, the mechanics 
of radio, the history of the FCC, 
the development of the radio in- 
dustry, and compared commercial 
and non-commercial broadcasting. 
The students also surveyed the 
listening (and, now, viewing) tastes 
of the class, and concluded by pro- 
ducing a broadcast on the schools’ 
station, KBPS. Mrs. Mickler’s stu- 
dents really “gave her speech for 
her” as each came forward on the 
stage and reported to the rest of 
her eighth grade group—and to 
the auditorium full of guests— 
what he or she had learned in this 
unit on “Broadcasting.” The stu- 
dents demonstrated their ingenious 
production of various sound effects 
and produced for the group the 
broadcast they had aired earlier 
that week, “Jonathan’s Thanks- 
giving.” Mrs. Mickler “acted as 
producer” for the program as 
theme music, bridges, sound ef- 
fects, et al were demonstrated over 
a PA system from the stage. Mrs. 
Mickler concluded the teachers’ 
panel discussion and her student 
demonstration by commenting that 
these young people through their 
“use of radio in the classroom,” in 
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addition to learning facts about 
broadcasting, had practiced and 
developed many of the basic skills 
in their research and writing and 
had gained an appreciation of the 
responsibility of the listener and the 
viewer in helping to develop good 
program schedules. These eighth 
graders had learned they must 
“commend as well as condemn,” 
“write,” as well as “tell” stations 
their views concerning the types 
of listening and viewing fare be- 
ing offered. 

The AERT, Thursday Radio-Tea 
Meeting ended with an audience 
question-period, with more exam- 


ination of displays, and with many 
enthusiastic comments on _ the 
practical help that had been re- 
ceived. Teachers took away self- 
addressed postcards to mail back 
to KBPS, so that after the start 
of the New Year more afternoon, 
radio-in-the-classroom demonstra- 
tion sessions could be planned ac- 
cording to the teachers needs and 
wishes. The AERT once again had 
“set the stage’”’ with its tea-meet- 
ing, an orientation to improved use 
of classroom radio listening in the 
primary, intermediate, and upper 
grades. Tea in Portland was a suc- 
cess! 





DAVI-AERT National Tapes For Teaching 


The use of the tape recorder in 
the modern classroom has reached 
the point where its value equals 
if not exceeds that of many of the 
other mechanical aids. To the 
teacher it offers limitless oppor- 
tunities to improve her technique; 
to the student it affords learning 
opportunities in almost every 
area of the curriculum. It has none 
of the limitations of classroom 
radio use where integration and 
the broadcast hour often were in 
conflict. Here is an instrument 
which is easily accessible and 
usable when most needed. It is a 
yardstick by which both teacher 
and student may measure progress, 
and it is an open door through 
which the best in broadcast drama 
and music can be held captive for 
future use. Its value in speech 
training is almost limitless. Here 
a student can measure his own 
progress, observe and correct his 
own mistakes. In fact, the imagi- 
native teacher will be limited in 
the use of the tape recorder in 
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various areas of the curriculum 
only to the extent of her own in- 
genuity. 

It has long been felt, however, 
that there was need for more cen- 
tralized availability of taped pro- 
grams. On a _ state-wide basis, 
Minnesota led the way, with other 
states quickly following suit. State 
libraries were established where 
tape programs were collected from 
one classroom to be made avail- 
able to other classrooms. Repro- 
duction of tape programs became 
a major activity in the modern 
audio-visual center. If this type of 
service was so successful on the 
state level, why not on the national 
level also? 

The National Committee on 
Radio and Recordings of the De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion of the National Education 
Association and the Association 
for Education by Radio-Television 
decided to find out. For two years 
the Committee studied the prob- 
lem. Meetings were held in Chi- 





cago, New York, Washington, and 
St. Louis. Plans were drawn only 
to be discarded for better ones. 
Endless letters passed between 
members of the Committee and the 
DAVI and AERT headquarters. 
The financing of a national tape 
service seemed in the beginning 
to be an insurmountable hurdle, 
but this was quickly alleviated by 
the generosity of the tape manu- 
facturers who not only supplied 
money for the publication of a 
national tape catalog, but also sup- 
plied tape reels for the master tape 
library at Kent University Audio- 
Visual Education Center, Kent, 
Ohio. Both are now a reality. 

The National Tape Recording 
Catalog, containing approximate- 
ly 562 individual programs, came 
off the press on November 15 and 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 6, 
D. C. All DAVI members will re- 
ceive a free copy. Nonmembers 
will be charged 50c. For quantity 
purchase, there will be the usual 
NEA discount. 

Fourteen educational organiza- 
tions throughout the country 


selected their best programs hav- 
ing a national interest and sup- 
plied appropriate catalog data. In- 
cluded are programs in art, child 
study, citizenship, conservation, 
family life, guidance, foreign lan- 
guages, history, literature, mathe- 
matics, mental health, music, and 
science. Complete instructions for 
those wishing to have programs 
reproduced are also listed. 

The National Committee hopes 
to expand and improve the catalog 
annually, and it invites sugges- 
tions from those who use it. The 
modern teacher will want to take 
advantage of this service. Con- 
stantly on the alert for new tools 
in teaching, she will recognize the 
fact that in the national tape li- 
brary there are materials that will 
make her teaching more meaning- 
ful and give to her studenfs a deep- 
er knowledge and understanding 
of the world round about them. 

The members of the DAVI- 
AERT Committee are: Kelsey B. 
Sweatt, chairman; E. G. Bernard, 
Mrs. Gertrude G. Broderick, J. P. 
Colvin, Carlton W. H. Erickson, 
Arnold E. Luce, Russell Meinhold, 
Clyde K. Miller, Hugh Proctor, 
Austin L. Olney, and Harry J. 
Skornia. 





CONGRATULATIONS, HASKELL BOYTER 


The magnificent Christmas pro- 
gram which is being presented this 
evening by the Atlanta Symphony 
Orchestra, Henry Sopkin conduct- 
ing, and the Atlanta Symphony 
Chorus, under the direction of 
Haskell Boyter, is one of the most 
inspirational concerts of our 1954- 
55 Anniversary Series, and heralds 
in the Yuletide Season. 

Atlanta is most fortunate in hav- 
ing a talent such as Haskell Boyter 
directing this outstanding Chorus. 
Mr. Boyter has been prominently 


identified with the musical devel- 
opment of Atlanta. 

Haskell Boyter, director of 
radio education and television de- 
velopment of the Atlanta Public 
Schools, is also the able director 
of the Atlanta Symphony Chorus 
and the Choral Guild of Atlanta. 
He is minister of music at Druid 
Hills Presbyterian Church and 
baritone soloist at The Temple.— 
Quotation from a December 1954 
program of the Atlanta Symphony 
Orchestra and Chorus. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION 
by 
RADIO - TELEVISION 


Candidates For National Office — 1955 


For President 
Gail Adkins, Director, Radio House, University of Texas 
Haskell Boyter, Manager, Station WABE, Atlanta, Georgia 


Leo Martin, Director, School of Communications, Boston 
University 


For First Vice President 
Richard H. Bell, Director of Radio and Television, Arizona 
State College 


Jean A. Eicks, Script Supervisor, Station WNYE, Bd. of Educ. 
N.Y.C. 


Edward Stasheff, Associate Professor of Speech, University of 
Michigan 


For Secretary 
Arlene McKellar, Associate Director, Wisconsin School of the 
Air 
Loraine Palarine, Director of Radio-TV, St. Paul Public Schools 
Elaine Tucker, Director, Station KOKH, Oklahoma City 


For Treasurer 
Rev. Richard Grady S.J., Director, Station WUSV, Scranton 
University 
Harold Hainfeld, Teacher, Roosevelt School, Union, N. J. 


Louise Walker, Dir. of Audio-Visual Educ., Montgomery 
County Schools, Md. 


Director-at-lar ge 


Walter Emery, Consultant, Joint Committee on Educational 
Television 


Philip Lewis, AERT Member, Chicago, Illinois 


Clifton Schropp, Director, Audio-Visual Dept., Des Moines 
Public Schools 
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LETTERS TO 


I think your editorial, “Let’s Do 
More Writing! an excellent one. 
“Them’s me sentiments,” too. I am 
forever preaching to teachers 
“Listener and Viewer Responsibil- 
ity’—they must help students to 
develop along these lines. I “talk 
it” to administrators, parents who 
are listeners, and viewers too! It 
is vital, I believe! 

Here’s wishing you much suc- 
cess and more articles for the 
Journal and a very delightful holi- 
day season. 


Patricia L. Green 

Manager 

Station KBPS 

Portland, Oregon, Public Schools 
* a of 


Just received the December is- 
sue of the Journal of the AERT 


THE EDITOR 


in which the article on television 
was printed. Your editing commit- 
tee did a marvellous job on em- 
phasizing words that I wished em- 
phasized. The article was dressed 
up so that it looked very good. 


Incidentally we have the radio 
programs which we did all on 
tapes and the scripts for the TV 
program have been written out at 
least in idea form. We have some 
sample TV programs on tape also. 
The thought was perhaps some 
people who are experimenting in 
the use of programs of this sort 
might wish to listen to such a pro- 
gram. 


S. G. Swartout 
Teachers College 
Brockport, New York 





COMMERCIAL TV 


(Continued 


(Continued from page 2) 
ducers put together. It also demon- 
strates the crying need for cover- 
age of the entire United States by 
non-commercial, educational tele- 
vision stations whose primary ob- 
jective would be, like that of the 
British, to serve the needs of the 
listeners rather than those of com- 
mercial sponsors. 

It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the existence of educa- 
tional television stations does not 
relieve commercial stations from 
presenting suitable programs for 
the child audience. But educational 
television stations will provide a 
“vard stick” by which to measure 
current commercial offerings and 
serve as a stimulant to commercial 
producers to set higher goals of 
achievement and to use more 
imagination and _ understanding. 
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from page 2) 


And they might, Mr. Goodman to 
the contrary notwithstanding, 
bring commercial television more 
nearly to the level of its potential- 
ities. 

Television codes today, like the 
radio codes of yesterday, seem to 
have exercised a negligible effect 
on programming. Consequently, 
parents, teachers, and child de- 
velopment experts must continue 
and intensify their campaign to 
improve the television fare to 
which America’s children have too 
long been exposed. Governmental 
regulation should not be invoked 
unless all other efforts fail. Group 
action is the strongest weapon 
democracy possesses. And it will 
not fail if the listeners present a 
united front and demand that their 
wishes be respected.—Tracy F. 
TYLER, Editor. 
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